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Friends are invited to come and see our new Shawls, 
We have all the correct shades and plain fabrics most 
sought after, and a full assortment to suit the tastes of 
gayer people. 
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My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
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ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linolewm, etc. Prices low. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearl 
tone. | B@PITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORF. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. 





TEN MILLIONs and a SurPius of about Two MILL- 
ITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 








STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 





N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most. productive Early Blackberry, = in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
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No. 1508 Brown Street, 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


B lackberries, etc., etc. Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D, H. FORSYTHE 
M. H. GARRETT, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Ps. 


| soon 
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Py PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 
[ out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer- 
ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 


principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, - 


$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 
B. MILLER, AtTorRNEyY aT LAW, 


40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvICK, 


40th & Lancaster Ave. 
W4 NTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 


City or Country, (no objection to children), or as compan- 
ion to lady going abroad : references exchanged. For full partic- 
ulars call on or address, M. TULLIS, $81 Stevens St., Camden, N. J. 


frok SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. No improvements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


L & R. L, TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

* Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 


[S44c G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


[ ien AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquita J. Linvitt, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


et Naber ppieeecteenttecbepeeetedeeneaenane-a-at-drenne 
M ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


E. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


W4r TED.—A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN,— 
Friend preferred—for light duties in the country. 
Address, Box 97, West Chester, Pa. 


W4N TED—SITUATION WITH AN INTEL- 
ligent farmer for a boy 15 years of age, and also for one 


of 18 years. Address G. L., Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


W4r TED—A SMALL ADULT FAMILY TO 
take furnished house for board of two, Northwest part of 
the city. Address D., Office of Intelligencer and Journal. 


pPLEASA NT ROOMS AND A COMFORTABLE 
Home can be had with Friends, Corner, of Washington 
Street and South Avenue, Media, Del. Co., Pennsylvania. 


MM 428YLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.--LECTURES, 


The eighteenth lecture of the course will be delivered op 
6th day evening, the 16th inst., by the President of the 
College. 
Subject :—“ A visit to the Buried City of Pompeii.” 
The friends of the College are invited to attend. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Prest, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to Tomas P. Bartram, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 


RIEN DS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For’ par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa, 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 


privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JosErH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tentb Street, Philadelphia. - 


TOILET SOAP. 
“PALM”? and *“*HONEY.,’’ 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 
FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkanton, 


532 St. Joun StREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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SILENT MUSIC. 
MELODIOUS silence reigns from hill to hill, 
For there may be sweet music without sound. 
The wistful autumn, gold-and-russet gowned, 
Doth all our souls with rhythmic feeling fill; 
On winter days, when all is bleak and chill, 
And each bare limb is with a snow ridge crowned— 
In that white prospect melodies abound— 
Strains we hear not, but which our senses thrill ; 
On still, spring days, when buds bedeck the trees, 
And bright green leaves shine through a blossom storm 
And in the listless, dreamy, summer days, 
Nature is rich with silent harmonies. 
Beauty is music in whatever shape, 
It smiles on us in nature’s mystic ways. 


—R. K. MUNKITTRICK, in Good Cheer. 
SUGGESTIONS TOWARD “THE IDEAL 
CHURCH.” 
[From an article in The Forum, (a monthly magazine 


published in New York), by Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, 
on “ The Ideal Church,” we make the following extracts.] 


THE gates which lead out of orthodoxy, of the se- 
verer form, without leading away from Christianity, 
are not many, but they are plainly visible and very 
great. One of these portals, through which many 
pass to more of liberty and peace, is that of Spiritual 
Interpretation. It is the gate Beautiful. Of those 
who read not the letter, but the spirit, the cardinal 
principle is that a figure is betterthanafact. {[fLot’s 
wife had a special order to migrate from Sodom and 
seek some more moral neighborhood, and, starting to 
obey, she turned back and became a pillar of salt, 
the history contains no valuable lesson for other 
women and other men, unless they too should 're- 
ceive a special command ; but if Lot’s wife stood for 
any and every sinful and giddy woman who hesitates 
and falters in the path of duty, then the lesson is for 
all places and times, and the modern empty-minded 
and wicked wife is only a pillar of rock or clay, and 
is not a grand soul in God’s exquisitely wrought world. 
The story, like the fables of sop, is exalted by be- 
ing a figure ; it passes from a single incident up to an 
eternal law. 
* * * * * * 

Nearly all of Oriental speech was boldly figura- 
tive. The four men who came running breathlessly 
to Job, the first one announcing an ambush by the 
Sabeans, the second one telling of a shower of fire, 
the third one informing the good man of a raid by 











the Chaldeans, the fourth one announcing a cyclone 

of full modern violence, are just like the men and 

women of Bunyan, or like the leopard, the wolf, and 

the lion which suddenly appeared before Dante when 

he began to advance into the gloomy forest. That 
these four calamities should have befallen Job in one 
day, that each force took some peculiar property, the 

Sabeans, oxen, the Chaldeans, camels, the fire, the 
sheep, the wind, the house, and that each tumult left 
one man only alive to tell its special tale, and that 
Job’s best friends sat in silence with him for seven 
days and nights upon the ground to help him bear 
his sorrow, are not the details of history but of pic- 
turesque literature. In all those lands and times 
which created the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, to be a writer was to be an artist, a painter. 
To find the meaning of those Scriptures the student 
must make the external phenomena to be those crea- 
tions which art employs for conveying some spirit- 
ual idea to the heart. 

In the times of Christ the figurative was still rul- 
ing in human speech, and when that teacher opened 
his lips to declare that “ifany man come to me and 
hate not his father and mother and wife and chil- 
dren and brethren and sisters and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple;” he did not unfold a cruel, 
heartless life of faith, but he did beautifully portray 
that possible devotion which could make a Paul he- 
roic, which could make a Francis Xavier say to his 
friends: 

“ Hush you! close your dismal story, 
What to me are tempests wild? 
Heroes in their path to glory 

Mind not pastimes for a child ;” 


which might lead the Catholic missionary to and fro 
in this continent where both Indian and climate 
would join in deeds of hostility. None ofthese great 
sons of religion hated father or mother, but on the 
contrary their partings were full of tears and the em- 
braces of tenderest affection. 

Thus there is a spiritual import in nearly all the 
biblical pages, an import which contains the divine 
lessons, which renders historic reality unnecessary, 
which makes severe utterances turn into wisdom, a 
fable into a law; but this law of interpretation is one 
of the gates which leads out of the purest orthodoxy. 
To the mind of this shape of Christianity, the story 
of Adam and Eve’s temptation, the experience of 
Lot’s wife, the calamity which befell Jonah, the ex- 
ploits of Samson, are just as much actual occurrences 
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as was the landing of the Pilgrims or the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The older Reformed churches invaded 
the Bible, having on their flag the advice of Aris- 
tophanes: “Call figs, figs, and spades, spades”—a 
law valuable in science and book-keeping, but of lit- 
tle value in literature, because in that art, God is 
sometimes called a man of war; Babylon, a woman; 
the Church a bride—the Lamb’s wife ; Peter, a rock; 
death, a sleep; punishment, a worm that never dies— 
an eternal fire. Open any volume of Oriental litera- 
ture, sacred or profane, with the law in hand: “Call 
a spade a spade,” and the result is ridiculous enough 
to warrant a prompt abandonment of the enterprise. 
Our fathers, standing near those childish ages which 
gavethe Bible a thousand absurd meaningsand which 
buried truth under a mountain of superstition, said, 
“Let us begin to read the book anew and call things 
by their given names ;” but in escaping from the ex- 
cess of early childishness they fell into an excess of 
literalness, and instead of killing the Bible by poetry 
they murdered it by prose. To find the true mean- 
ing of the Holy Scripture the pulpit must spiritualize 
a large part of the text. To do this the clergyman 
must pass outside of the Calvinistic denomination. 
To that body of interpreters the account of the crea- 
tion in Genesis is history, just as the life of General 
Grant is history, and the story of Joshua and the 
halting sun is a tale as simple asthat of Paul’s preach- 
ing in Athens or being caught in a storm at sea. Out 
of such a literalizing church there must be a large 
and increasing exodus. 

A second passway out ofthe Calvinistic walled- 
town is found in the sentiment of equity or justice. 
Upon the questions of equity and justice all the high 
intellectual power of the human race has pondered, 
from the time of Confucius to those of Puffendorfand 
John Stuart Mill. What an array of studentsand 
thinkers rise up in historic memory when one pro- 
nounces the word: right! In the midst of this as- 
semblage stands Jesus Christ himself, with a little 
child in his arms, assuring us that in the empire of 
God that little one is the natural heir of the justice 
and immunity which belong to kings; that any one 
wronging a little child has been born wrong and 
should be under the sea, held away from society by 
a mill-stone on the neck. In harmony with such 
calm utterances Marcus Aurelius came, saying from 
his throne, which ruled a hundred millions: “I count 
myself no better than the humblest citizen ofall 
Rome.” As the centuries have passed by, new voices 
have joined in this sublime recitative until that idea 
of equal rights has become the chorus of the modern 
world, the loudest and most melodious ever sung by 
humanity. This truth, coming in such clearness and 
vastness, can extract from conscience its greatest 
happiness. The equity of man’s career becomes its 
moral beauty. From the equity of man thought 
passes to the equity of God ; and the beauty of earth 
has led up to the higher beauty of heaven. When, 
therefore, any Church comes declaring that God from 
his mere good pleasure elected millions to life and 
millions to death, that that death means torture in 
fire, that the fire is eternal, that some infants may be 
now in this fire, that Christ died to redeem a few 
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when he could as easily have redeemed all, it should 
not be a matter of surprise if now and then some 
clergyman or layman, with a conscience aroused by 
the equity of Jesus Christ, and by the concurrence of 
all the greatest souls as to human right, should ask 
this Church, of whatever name, to open its doors not 
to admit a Christian but to let one pass out. 
* * * * * * 

Modern logic does not exclude the miraculous 
but it demands, in a religious system, the least pos. 
sible of the superhuman and the most possible ofthe 
reasonable or natural. To the pulpit of to-day the 
young man and the young woman come in all the 
new truth and power of logic, asking the high Cal- 
vinist why the sun stood still for Joshua, or why God 
ordered bloody wars, or why He helped Samson catch 
the foxes, or pull down a temple, and he is unable to 
make any other reply than that “all things are pos. 
sible with God.” This answer brings not the silence 
of peace and conviction, but the silence of contempt. 
The questioner knows well that God could make the 
sun stand still, but doubts whether he did so fora 
transient Joshua. The event must be as great asthe 
divine interference. No orthodox clergyman can 
stand for a moment in the name of any known logic 
and defend his tenets of faith; and it is, therefore, 
coming to pass that those young persons of the most 
credulity are gathered into his fold, while those strong 
in the reasoning power of the century seek the broad- 
er Churches or remain in the outside multitude to 
furnish the infidel and atheist with anxious inquir- 
ies. 

More and more, as the years fly, will the orthodox 
clergymen realize their inability to defend their 
creeds, because, while logic is a growing faculty, the 
probability in their system is not a growing proba- 
bility. It will be easier for the clergy to cease to be 
Calvinists and literalists than it will be for the rising 
generation to cease to be reasonable. In this dilem- 
ma, it is easy to determine where the change of the 
future will come. A great reconciliation must be 
brought about between Christianity and the improved 
common sense—between the author of nature and 
the author of religion, that faith and law may both 
have their places in the lifeof man. Faith will al- 
ways be willing to believe in a world beyond this: in 
rewards for the righteous, and punishment for the 
guilty ; in a world to come not made with hands, as 
the world that now is was not made by human fin- 
gers. Faith will look backward and forward toward 
a great cause, but this looking will be founded upon 
the sublimity of the objects and upon the feeling that 
there are places in the universe where the word law 
must give place to the word God., It will be a mis- 
fortune if the pulpit shall continue to compel this 
faith to descend from these majestic heights, and em- 
brace lovingly miracles which possess no bearing up- 
on the life and hopes of mankind. 

The most powerful Christianity for the near fu- 
ture will be that one which shall make the person of 
Christ the center and circumference of its truth and 
emotions. All which prefigured or gently and slow- 
ly led toward that Nazarene perfection should be 
thought to have performed its mission when the 
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Christ came, and should be discharged as a pilot is 
paid off and discharged when he has brought the 
great ship to its anchorage and home. This the high 
orthodox refuse to do. Having informed us that 
Moses was a school-master in the infancy of religion, 
they retain him, rod in hand, after Christ has turned 
infancy into manhood, and they send the world in 
its old age to the same master as though to study 
again the alphabet of salvation. The success of pub- 
lic lecturers in raising a laugh any day and hour over 
the dogmas of the Church, warns us that we who 
preach Christ must draw nearer that one theme, and 
must permit the modern mind to enjoy a wonderful 
liberty in making up its estimate of all those parts of 
the Bible and of creeds which do not involve the 
historic reality of Jesus as the adequate Savior of all 
who imitate his virtues. 
” ~ ~ * * * 

The ideal Church will be one in which piety shall 
out-rank doctrine; in which the words of Christ shall 
out-rank all the words of the law-giver, prophet, and 
psalmist ; in which the spirit of Christ shall be the 
overwhelming proof of the presence of a Christian ; 
in which the infinite variety of thought, interpreta- 
tion, belief, and dream shall be forgotten by hearts 
full of toleration and full of a friendship which shall 
make a brotherhood out of sentiment, character and 
duty rather than out of doctrines and definitions. 

THE EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I WANT to express my pleasure at reading the above 
mentioned Epistle to the Society of Friends. If ever 
there was atime when its counsel was needed it is 
now. Listen: “ Dwell in the living spirit, and quench 
not the motions of it in yourselves, nor the movings 
of it in others ; though many have run out and gone 
beyond their measures,yet many more have quenched 
the measure of the spirit of God and have become 
dead and dull.” 

Was ever the condition of our Society as it exists 
now better described ? Have we not become “ dead 
and dull?” And is it not the result of quenching 
the motions of the spirit in ourselves and in others? 
The hearts of many of our dear Friends “ believe 
unto righteousness,” but do their mouths make con- 
fession unto salvation? Salvation is what we want. 
“They that deny me before men, the same will I 
deny before my Father which is in Heaven.” These 
are the words of Jesus. How often have we‘heard 
“tarry at Jerusalem,” from our galleries! How often 
has ‘the fire of our own kindling” been preached 
about. 

I believe that “many have run out beyond their 
measure,” but I believe that many more have 
“ quenched their measure of the spirit of God.” 

But when from the galleries the mighty thunder- 
ers (as we believe them to be) tell the trembling 
child in the ministry to “tarry at Jerusalem”— 
again and again—the timid voice is often hushed, 
to be heard no more. 

A letter from a distinguished minister says: “ It 
seems to be the allotment of all those who appear in 
the ministry, to meet persecution,” and that a per- 





sistent effort was made to silence him, but that it 
“deepened him.” Now let me ask, how many were 
crushed out, while the elders were trying to crush 
hiin, because let it once be known in a meeting that 
one elder is opposing a minister, and it “ quenches 
the movings of the spirit” in others, making them 
“dead and dull”—i. ¢., kills them as future ministers. 

Storms rocking the young oaks truly cause them 
to deepen their roots into the earth, but tenderer 
plants, yielding sweetness and perfume of love, are 
swept away by what blessed the oaks. 

Again, the church is made responsible for the 
acts of those that govern it. And is not our beloved 
Society languishing and dying out of existence be- 
cause we have quenched the movings of the spirit ? 

The timid little ones, melted by the fire of the 
Father’s love, often say that they yearn to tell of the 
goodness and mercy of their Saviour’s love, but feel 
that they dare not; knowing of the allotment above 
spoken of. They may mingle their yearnings to- 
gether in whispers, but the saints must not hear 
them, or they will be told to “tarry,” etc. Once in 
a great while the movings of the spirit are so power- 
ful and so persistent, that the subject seems to be 
calloused to the buffetings of the quenchers. In such 
cases, after years of struggle, the sufferer is allowed 
to develop, and consequently, we have yet a few 
ministers left, but many of our meetings are silent, 
and dying out. Many houses are empty. In my 
own county there were once six meetings, where 
there are now but two. 

Our own meeting once had 900 members; it has 
now less than 400. It is customary in reviewing the 
state of society when answering the queries, to mourn 
the non-attendance of our meetings, and the unfaith- 
fulness of our younger members in that respect. 
Now, the young people born of Quaker parentage 
are not naturally more depraved than other young 
people, then why this unfaithfulness complained of? 
I would suggest that we look for the cause of said de- 
linquency among us old ones that manage the affairs 
of the church. 

Let us see if we have not made mistakes, have no 
idols that keep tumbling down. Let us see if we 
have not “quenched the spirit until we have become 
dead and dull.” 

Many Friends complain that many of those who 
attend our First-day schools do not attend our meet- 
ings, and all mourn that we are not able to retain our 
people after they are grown to manhood. Is the 
fault in the teachings of our schools? Oh, we think 
not. But is it not that the young man or woman 
does not find the life and freedom in the church that 
they found in theschool. In the school the spirit is 
not quenched but encouraged. At manhood, they 
come to the door of the church warm and tender, but 
find it cold, “dead and dull,” and they turn away to 

enter other religious societies in some cases, in other 
cases they have imbibed enough of Quakerism to 
make them see the errors of other societies, but have 
not yet strength and depth of spiritual life in their 
maturing years to nerve them sturdily forward into 
the restraints of life in a religious body. It is the 
duty of the church to take the youth where the 
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school leaves off. If the youth feels the church to 
be cold and saintly, he is repelled, and our labor is 
scattered everywhere and nowhere. 

Now, Friends, let us “war with that Philistine 
that would stop up our wellsand springs.” ‘Quench 
not the spirit.” W.C.S. 


[With regard to the remarks in the paragraph be- 
ginning “The timid little ones,” we think they 
should be regarded as not applicable everywhere 
throughout the Society. Of our own knowledge, we 
feel that they do not apply to some of our meetings, 
Eps.] es = 
A SKETCH OF HUGH JUDGE} 
HUGH JUDGE was born near Philadelphia, about 
the year 1750. His parents had moved from Ireland 
to Pennsylvania, and were strict Roman Catholics. 
His father died when Hugh was between ten and 
twelve years old, and from this time he had to make 
his own living. 

He learned very fast, but it was only a short time 
that he could attend school, and he therefore had a 
very poor education. The young people of his neigh- 
borhood were in the habit of getting together and 
spending the greater part of the night playing games. 
Hugh was very fond of this, but felt that it was 
wrong for him to spend his time so foolishly, and al- 
though it was very hard for him to do it, he kept 
away from these gatherings, often hiding himself that 
he might not be asked to go. He was very fond of 
reading, and spent a great deal of his spare time with 
his books. 

His mother had put him out as apprentice, but as 
soon as his “ time was up,” he engaged himself for a 
year to a miller; at the end of that time he had 
learned the business so well that he became chief 
miller at a mill near Philadelphia. 

For sometime before this he had been attending 
Friends’ meetings, and although he knew nothing of 
the rules of the Society, he believed in their form of 
worship. 

In Ninth month 1772 he first appeared in the 
ministry, although he was not then a member. 

In Ninth month 1776 he married Susanna Hatton. 
He then left the mill and for some time worked on 
the farm of his father-in-law ; in 1778 he went to 
farming on his own account. But farming did not 
suit him, and he soon left his farm and took a mill 
near Concord in Pennsylvania. During his residence 
here he made several religious visits among Friends ; 
twice into Virginia, once into New Jersey, also to 
Delaware and Maryland. From Concord he moved 
toa mill on Brandywine Creek near Wilmington, Del- 
aware. Soon after he moved to this place his health 
gave way, and he took a trip to New England, but 
as he improved rapidly he soon returned home and 
started on a visit to the Southern States. He passed 
through Maryland and Virginia and went as far south 
as South Carolina, visiting a great number of meet- 
ings. He got home in Fourth month 1785, having 
been from home about four months. 

From this time to 1790 he lived quietly at the 


tent erenenamnen eee 
1An essay by RB. Barclay Spicer, read before the Friends’ Circle 
of Baltimore. 


Brandywine mills, visiting the neighboring meetings 
and families. In Third month 1790 he started on g 
journey to New York and New England. After visit. 
ing a great many of the meetings of these places he 
returned home, and soon after moved with his family 
to New Rochelle, New York, and afterwards to New 
York City. From here he took a journey through 
New York State and also visited some of the meet. 
ings of Canada. In 1799 he again visited the meet. 
ings of New England. 

In Third month 1804 he moved to Little Falls in 
Maryland and started farming there; but finding 
this too hard for him he gave up his farm and moved 
to Baltimore. From here he took a journey to Ohio, 
and was so well pleased with the country that in 
1815 he moved to that State. 

From there he made several journeys to the East, 
visiting New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings. About the year 1822 he madea 
journey through Indiana; this was then a new coun- 
try and thinly settled, and such a journey would 
seem quite an undertaking for aman of seventy. Al- 
though he had rivers to ford and often had very poor 
food and lodgings, he was enabled to get through it 
all safely. Some time after this his wife died, having 
been in ill health for some time. Although this was 
a great shock to him he did not let it interrupt his 
work. After this, he crossed the mountains twice, 
visiting meetings in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
Early in 1834 he was taken with asevereillness. After 
several months he recovered so as to be able to go to 
meeting, and spent most of his time in visiting the 
old and infirm of his neighborhood. 

Although he was still very feeble, he again started 
on a journey across the mountains. When he ar- 
rived in Baltimore he was taken so ill that it was 
thought he would end his days here, but after a long 
time he recovered so far that he again started on his 
journey. He traveled as far as Kennett Square in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, where he expected to 
stay for some time. 

While here he was again taken very ill and died 
in a short time, on the 20th of Third month, 1834, he 
being in the 85th year of his age. In giving thechar- 
acter of this good man,I do not think that I could 
do better than quote from his daughter. She says: 
“ Perhaps few men have possessed in a greater de- 
gree the principles of Christian philanthropy than 
my father. His charity wasof an active and efficient 
character, seeking out and relieving (when in circum- 
stances to do it) the bodily wants, and administering 
to the spiritual condition of the poor and afflicted, 
and if unable of his own store to administer to their 
outward necessities, he applied with ardor to those 
who were better provided with the good things of 
this life, endeavoring to enlist them actively in the 
cause of suffering humanity. My father was a Chris- 
tian that read the Bible with deep attention ; healso 
read the Scriptures to his children and family, and 
impressed on their minds a reverence for the sacred 
truths therein contained. He likewise endeavored 
to lead us in the way we should go; occasionally as- 
sembling us together for religious instruction, which 
was of incalculable importance to us.” 
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HOW SHALL WE PROMOTE A HEALTHY 
GROWTH, AND INCREASE THE AT- 
TENDANCE OF OUR FIRST- 

DAY SCHOOLS? 

DEAR Friends: In order to answer this question 
understandingly we will have to go back to the ori- 
gin and object of First-day Schools. A few of the 
younger members of the Society, the fathers and 
mothers of young children, looked about them for a 
place to take or send their children on the first day 
of the week to learn moral and spiritual lessons for 
their future well being, and they also took a survey 
of the numerical condition of the Society of Friends, 
and found the glaring fact staring them in the face, 
that we as a Society were gradually dying out; our 
children were getting enticed away from us by the 
inducements held out for instruction, entertainment, 
and may I not add amusements of the various sab- 
bath-schools (so-called) of the other churches, and 
they were forming associations and convictions 
through such attendance that drew them in great 
numbers from among us, and they felt that if we ex- 
pected to hold our people together and keep up the 
meeting, we must adopt some means to accomplish 
that end other than the formality of attending the 
ordinary quiet meetings ,and the question naturally 
arose in their minds what it should be? They were 
not afraid of the principles of the Society dying out, 
for they could perceive that in no day or generation 
were their cardinal principles more thoroughly in- 
stilled into the minds of the people of God every- 
where than at the present, and they felt that the 
good name and upright lives of Friends asa class 
were respected and revered by all denominations, and 
many of the evangelical churches had modified their 
creeds and dogmas to meet the growing liberality of 
the views of their people ; but these facts only tended 
to draw from the main body of Friends, and lessen 
their numbers as an organization, and as a remedy 
to meet all these stubborn realities they conceived 
the First-day school system as the best, and almost 
only means of holding the young people to the faith, 

and also within the fold of their fathers. 

Unhappily, however, for the promotion of its 
steady growth, many of the members of the Society 
looked upon the movement in the beginning as an 
innovation upon the old time customs and forms of 
the Society, and did not enter into the work, and 
the progress was slow. The pioneers seemed to have 
a work before them that was impeded with opposi- 
tion and distrust from the very head of the meeting, 
and they were almost willing to abandon the project 
in despair of success; but the indomitable will and 
energy of a few Friends in each locality finally over- 
came the prejudice of others, and now we are happy 
to be able to record the fact that most Friends ac- 
knowledge the wisdom of the projectors, and concede 
to the First-day Schools a prominent position as a 
factor in the promotion of its object—the increase of 
attendance of our meetings of worship, and of mem- 
bers of our Society. I think if we look back but a 
few years we will find from the records of Trenton 


1An Essay read before the Burlington First-day School Union, 
held at Trenton, N. J., Third month 13th, 1886, by John Watson. 


Meeting quite an increase of members who have been 
taken in by request and conviction, through the 
workings of the First-day School, as in former years 
an increase of membership, outside of a birthright, 
was very rare indeed. 

But we are stillsorry to say there are quite a num- 
ber of very dear Friends yet in the Society, who look 
with coldness upon the movement, or at least feel 
that they are not required to take an interest in its 
progress. Outside of this defect, I can see very little 
to offer to add to means already from time to time 
employed to promote the interest of the school and 
add to the attendance, and the most important work 
yet to be done is to dispel the doubts of the luke- 
warm members, to have the unity and codperation 
of all, and to carry it on under the auspices and pro- 
tection of the preparative, monthly and yearly meet- 
ings,the same as other business of the Society is con- 
ducted. 

In order that this grand object may be brought 
about, the Friends and workers 4n the First-day 
school must keep steady at their post of duty, mod- 
erate in expression of their convictions, patient to 
wait the workings of the spirit to move the hearts of 
those dear Friends who still stand aloof; and the 
time is near at hand when the First-day school will 
be acknowledged by all as the great and indispensa- 
ble lever to the growth of the Society, and its busi- 
ness will be carried on through the various monthly, 
to the yearly meeting, and it will receive the moral, 
financial, and spiritual aid of that great body of 
Friends, and become in fact as in name a part of the 
Society. 

Incidental changes and local improvements in the 
management of the schools for a gradual growth are 
hard to suggest; they seem to be made manifest from 
time to time by constant trials and experiments, but 
we must remember the minds of the young are al- 
ways active, and require some entertainment and even 
amusement to keep up the interest. An occasional 
evening entertainmentin winter months at the meet- 
ing-house, where all can attend, would be an agree- 
able and progressive feature, especially for small chil- 
dren; and literary sociables at the homes of Friends 
for those of maturer years, are quite an addition to 
the growth ofthe school. Altogether I think we have 
nothing discouraging in the prospects for the future, 
and the skies are bright with hope for success. Let 
us all work together in harmony for this end, yield- 
ing personal opinions and preferences for the sake of 
the good of all, and look forward with hopeful eyes 
for a great reward in the future, in the accomplish- 
ment of the great object of the movement, the per- 
petuity, growth and influence of the Society of 
Friends, that out of the mouths of these babes that 
we are now leading step by step up the ladder of life, 
may come forth thanksgiving and -praise for the work 
of our hands, and in the end we may experience the 
promises to faithful servants in the vineyard of the 
Lord. 


Keep your conduct abreast of your conscience, and 
very soon your conscienee will be illuminated by the 
radiance of God. 
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SPEAKING IN MEETING. 


I FEEL like adding a few words to what has already 
been written on the subject of speaking in meetings, 
a subject of vital importance to every member of our 
Society, and one that will influence it for good or for 
ill, in the present as well as in the future. It will be 
admitted by all that the primary object of our meet- 
ings is divine worship; and here the query may 
arise, what is worship? As I understand the sub- 
ject, it is the bringing our whole being,—body, soul, 
and epirit, into harmony with the Divine mind, or 
will, a harmony in which every thought is brought 
into captivity to the law of Christ; a harmony more 
profound than isto be attained by chanting to the 
sound of the viol, or instruments of music, like Da- 
vid ; a harmony which can alone inspire the angelic 
anthem of “glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good willto men.” ThereforeI think 
it is stating the case fairly to say that the principal 
object of our meeting together is not to preach, nor 
to hear preaching, but to wait upon God, trusting in 
the divine promise that, “ where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them.” Whatis his name? It is his pow- 
er, a divine unction from the Holy One, as it was 
said of old, “‘thy name is as ointment poured forth ; 
therefore do the virgins love thee.” And who are 
the virgins? The pure in heart ; “ blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

The gospel, which is “the power of God unto sal- 
vation, to every one that believeth,” has been 
preached, either immediately, or instrumentally, 
ever since there was an immortal soul tosave. It 
may be dispensed to us vocally, or it may come to us 
in our silent meetings, as a refreshing dew, as the 
gentle rain upon the tender grass, or as the pure wa- 
ters of Shiloh, that runstilland deep, or it may come 
to us as we walk by the way, when we lie down and 
when we rise up, as the “ more sure word of prophe- 
cy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day star arise in your hearts;” evi- 
dently the same star that formed the theme ofan 
ancient prophecy “there shall come a star out of Ja- 
cob, and a scepter shall arise out of Israel, that shall 
smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the chil- 
dren of Sheth,” for under the regulating influence of 
this guiding, this bright and morning star, all angu- 
larities of character would be reduced to the symme- 
try of the perfect man; all lofty and vain imagina- 
tions, and all inordinate desires and affections, the 
offspring or concomitants of the natural man, would 
be destroyed, cast out, or subdued, leaving him to 
sway his righteous scepter, ‘‘ and of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no end.” 


A. CoLEMAN. 
Trondequoit, Third month 12, 1886, 





No man can hinder our private addresses to God ; 
every man can build a chapel in his breast, himself 
the priest. JEREMY TAYLOR. 


—— 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 15. 
FourtTH MonrtTH 18TH. 


THE FIRST MIRACLE. 


READ John 2; 1-11 [Revised Version]—Golden Text :—“ This be. 
ginning of his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 

manifested forth his glory.’’-—John 7; 11. 
Piaces—Cana, A town in Galilee not far from Caper- 
naum, and about four and a half miles from Naza- 
reth, though its exact site is not now known. The 
Governor, or “ruler” of the feast was the master of 
the arrangements or ceremonies. He had control of 
all the servants, and it was his duty to test the meats 
and drinks offered to the guests. The feast was usual- 
ly held at the bridegroom’s house, and only invited 
guests were admitted ; it lasted from three to seven 
days. 

Nowhere but in John’s gospel is this miracle re- 
corded. John himself was perhaps the only one of 
the writers of the gospels that was present at the 
wedding feast. In the times preceding the coming 
of Jesus, and for many centuries afterwards, the pow- 
er to work miracles was accepted as the evidence of 
a divine commission. 

Whatever may be our belief in the miracles of Je- 
sus as actual occurrences, in this instance let us en- 
deavor to get the divine meaning. Let the six water- 
pots of stone, with their hundred or more gallons of 
clear “purifying” water, stand as the figure of the 
fulness of spiritual power in the Master, which, 
handed forth to the guests in words of living force 
and beauty,—‘‘the flow of soul,” recognized by priest 
and sage,—became the best wine of the occasion, 
This accords with the whole after-life of Jesus and 
the precepts he enjoined, and is an indication of what 
the power was, that so drew the people to accept and 
believe on him, as, “‘the Son of God.” 

Tus Lesson TEACHES: 

1. That occasions of gladness and festivity are 
not to be shuuned by the disciple of Jesus. 

2. That whatever tendsto increase our interest 
in one another, and draw us nearer in friendship and 
affection, cannot be inconsistent with the religion of 
Jesus. 

3. That innocent amusement in our homes and 
in our social gatherings promotes good feeling and 
kindliness and enlarges our capacities for enjoyment. 

4. That as we yield cheerful obedience to every 
reasonable duty or command, we shall be in a con- 
dition to hold free intercourse and communion with 
the heavenly guest, without whose presence no oc- 
casion of pleasure or enjoyment yields its best re- 
turns. 

It is well for us to consider this first public act of 
Jesus, and draw if possible a lesson that will help us 
to understand the relation of the religion he lived 
and taught, to the common affairs of human life. 

By his attendance at the marriage, he manifested 
his sympathy and interest in the sacred relationship 
it solemnized, and by his becoming one of the guests 
he “gave his approval of natural enjoyments.” 

John, his forerunner, had come in self-mortifica- 
tion, living apart from men. In the words of Jesus, 
“he came neither eating nor drinking.” It was the 
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jaw of that stern life of asceticism which he repre- 
sented, to abstain from all social joys, to cut out every 
human feeling as a weakness, and to mortify every 
patural instinct. 

We have been so accustomed to look upon Jesus 
from the prophetic standpoint, as a man of sorrows, 
ever bearing about him the consciousness of the 
world’s misery and wrong-doing, that we lose much, 
far too much of the social, human side of bis life as 
exhibited by his presence at this marriage-feast,—in 
his acceptance of the invitation of Simon, the wealthy 
Pharisee, and the enjoyment of the hospitality of the 
rich publican Zaccheus. These were occasions that 
brought him in contact with the great world, from 
which he did not shrink, but ever turned to good ac- 
count as giving him opportunity to present some 
truth mankind was needing to hear,—some principle 
of life that the doing would increase the store of 
earthly good. 

At the simple home in Bethany with the sisters 
of his friend Lazarus, he was welcomed as a brother. 
Wherever men gathered, whether on festive occa- 
sions, or when the pall of the grave hung black 
around them, there was he to add to the joy, or to 
share in the anguish, and by his divine compassion 
help the mourners to bide with patience and resig- 
nation the period of sorrow, while he opened to the 
darkened vision the glorious promise of light, life, 
and immortality, through his blessed Gospel. 

As our example, and the type of the highest and 
purest humanity, we must study the life of Jesus in 
all its phases, remembering that wherever he went, 
and with whomsoever he mingled, “ he was holy, 
guileless, undefiled,” and “separated from sinners” 
only as his life was purer and holier than theirs; 
made in all true and noble affections, in all social af- 
filiation like unto his brethren, sin only excepted. 

With such a2 leader, how should we, who claim to 
be valiants under his banner, cherish and preserve 
every social and domestic relation, using these as the 
means by which we are to attain to that completeness 
of character, which shall give us the right to be 
called the “ children of God.” 





For utenti Setaliieneeen and Journal. 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


LET us arise and build, not with wood, hay and 
stubble, not by systems and measures devised by 
men, subject to change, but the indestructible essen- 
tials of grace and truth, getting down to the rock 
Christ Jesus for our corner-stone, against which 
storms and tempests beat in vain, Each one prefer- 
ring others to himself the work goes on in harmony 
and God is glorified. 

Paul, Apollos and Cephas are all alike servants ; 
each has a mission assigned by the one master to 
gather souls to the one great teacher, who giveth to 
every one, severally, as he will. 

Oh, let us willingly follow him who was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep is dumb before 
his shearers, so opened he not his mouth,—not ris- 
ing up in his own defense, but meekly fulfilling his 
mission to “bear witness to the truth, and time 
would prove the sacredness of the word spoken. 


I know we have line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, and this will ever be, for our All-Merciful 
Father delights to gather his flock at noon-day and 
feed them with the bread of life. As was said of old 
“with honey out of the rock have I satisfied them.” 


Fourth month 2, 1886. Saran Hunt. 


New enlargements come in religion carrying out 
broader recognitions and a far richer life. The old 
sacraments of formal observance pass away, become 
artificial and empty ; the new sacraments, natural and 
constantly inspiring, come in. All eating and drink- 
ing, eucharistic and holy; the daily board is the 
Lord’s table, where the soul finds a tender memorial, 
a sweet fellowship, a quickening to strength and high 
duty. Nature herself and all surrounding life a sac- 
rament; the sheen of the star,the bloom of the 
flower, beams of the human eye, and music of the 
accents we hear from our friend, the inspiring manna 
and water of life, the very radiance and tender loving 
voice of Godtothesoul. “In thy face” said the dying 
Bunsen to his wife, looking up to her in his last mo- 
ments, “In thy face have I beheld the Eternal.”— 
C. B. Mill. 





Thou knowest me altogether. I knew not 
Thy likeness till Thou madest it manifest. 

There is no world but is Thy heaven, no spot 
Remote ; creation leans upon Thy breast. 


Thou art beyond all stars, yet in my heart 
Wonderful whisperings hold thy creature dumb. 
I need not search afar; to me, Thou art 
Father, Redeemer, and Renewer,—come. 
—JEAN INGELOw. 





Gon’s pleasure is not in the magnificence of tem- 
ples, but in the piety and devotion of consecrated 
hearts. SENECA. 





WE live in a transition period, when the old faiths 
which comforted nations, and not only so, but made 
nations, seem to have spent their force. . . . The 
decline of the influence of Calvin, or Fenelon, or 
Wesley, or Channing, need give us no uneasiness. 
The builder of heaven has not so ill constructed his 
creatures as that the religion, that is, the public 
nature, should fall out; the public and the private 
element adhere to every soul, and can not 
besubdued except the soul is dissipated. God builds 
his temple in the heart on the ruins of churches and 
religions. EMERSON. 


Ir isa sweet and pleasant thought that, when all 
these days of pain and sorrow and work are ended,— 
these days of contending and unrest,—there will come 
the folding of hands. It is sweet, when sorrow and 
weariness are our only companions, to remember that 
the hour is not far away when the Father will fold 
the tired hands of His child in his, will seal the 
aching eyes with sleep, and breathe under its trem- 
bling lid the sweet dream of heaven. Weary not, nor 
faint. The Father sees you; and, though you know 
it not, his hand leads you. A little pain and a little 
labor he metes you for your good. Be patient; and 
when the time comes he will give you rest—Frep- 
ERIC K, MARVIN. 
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OVERCROWDING. 

THERE has been an alarm sounded, and not any too 
soon, regarding the overcrowding of our children in 
schools, not only by massing too many together, but 
also relative to the number and length of their 
studies. Good words too have been spoken on be- 
half of overworked teachers, and if wise action fol- 
lows ere the echoes die away, our own and future 
generations will be the gainers thereby. 

But unfortunately the overcrowding is not con- 
fined to our school rooms. It has permeated our 
homes, robbing us of leisure that could be used for 
good, and causing the performance of much imperfect 
work. Too many activities crowd the lives of most, 
or to speak more cautiously, many dwellers in cities 
and towns, reaching out even to the quiet country, 
till we are almost ready to exclaim with Cowper 
(though we use the word infect in a different sense), 
that it too is “infected with the manners and the 
modes, it knew not once.” With no desire to over- 
praise the past, and a full appreciation of the enlight- 
ened age in which we now rejoice to live, we feel 
that we must plead for a division of interests regard- 
ing the religious, charitable, educational, literary and 
other work calling to be done. We allude now to 
the work outside of the engagement in business for 
our financial support. It is presumed that each one, 
in this age of activities, has some outside interest 
the pursuit of which tends to the world’s advance- 
ment and his own growth, and if these are engaged 
in moderately, nothing can be more commendable. 
But there is such a tendency to attempt too much 
even here, Ambition todo everything, even if these 
things are all for the promotion of good, will bring 
defeat. It has been said that “ambition and moder- 
ation are never found together,” but the author of 
this saying must have been unacquainted with that 





wisdom that comes from an acquaintance with God, 

and a true knowledge of His dealings with men, 

Such wisdom puts a curb on ambition, which is in 

itself good, and compels it to share its aspirations, 

We must not always think if we do not this thing it 

will be left undone. God never meant that a few 

only should be employed in His service. If our work 
is too great, take a little time to interest others and 
give them a field of labor. Active people are exposed 
to the danger of being thought indispensable, and 
here too they must be on their guard. Again, they 
are assailed by the zealous in every cause, who claim 
that their field of labor is the proper one wherein to 
work, and here much firmness is needful to resist the 
attacks of some very good people, who are fond of 
quoting that saying of Jesus, “ He that is not for me 
is against me,” forgetful that there are many waysin 
our time in which all can work for the promotion of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

As in the educational line, good work is moreand 
more being done by specialists, so in moral and re- 
ligious work let each one study to know himself, and 
employ himself well and wisely in the direction for 
which he is best fitted ; then, like the skilled artisan 
who has not attempted too much but bas taken time 
to do good work and established a good reputation, 
the reward, though of a different character, will be 
equally sure. And, in the case of the moral and re- 
ligious worker, it will be soul-satisfying. 





A CHANGE in the arrangements for holding West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting is mentioned elsewhere un- 
der the heading of “ Notices.” Hereafter it is to be 
held on the Seventh-day preceding the last First- 
day in First month, at New York ; Fourth month at 
Brooklyn; Seventh month at Westbury, and Tenth 
month at Flushing ; all at half past ten o’clock. Min- 
isters and elders on the day preceding. 


WE receive, occasionally, from subscribers, notice 
of the failure to receive their papers, and asuggestion 
that they are not in arrears, or intend shortly to re- 
mit, etc.—being apparently under the impression 
that we discontinue papers when the time paid for 
has expired. As a matter of fact, the rule is to stop 
a subscription only when we are explicitly directed 
so to do, and in any case of failing to receive, our 
subscribers would do well to advise us immediately. 


Ir seems to us probable that the desire for a more 
systematic effort to circulate tracts, books, newspa- 
pers, etc., representing the principles of Friends, may 
take the form of a voluntary association or committee 
formed for that purpose. The actual work of issue, 
where tracts or books need to be printed, could be 
arranged for through Friends’ Book Association, or 
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"otherwise, and the task of the association suggested 
would be to give direction to the general work—in 
other words, “to promote the issue and circulation of 
Friends’ literature.” 





DEATHS. 


COFFIN.—From the effects of paralysis, at her resi- 
dence, Fourth month 1st, 1886, Abigail, widow of the late 
Matthew P. Coffin, aged about 78 years; a valued member, 
and for many years an elder of Chatham Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. She was greatly beloved in her neighborhood, dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings, and deeply interested 
in all that pertains to the advancement of our Society. 
Her kind counsel and loving words of encouragement to 
the young will ever be held in grateful remembrance, and 
the hospitalities of her home, shared for years by ma- 
ny Friends, will embalm her memory in the hearts of all. 
After a long period of suffering she passed quietly away to 
meet the reward of a well-spent life. R. 

KIRK.—At his residence at Lumber City, Clearfield 
county, Pa., on the 16th of the Third month, 1886, Thomas 
Kirk, in the 74th year of his age; a member of West 
Branch Monthly Meeting. 

PAXSON.—At her residence near Stanton, Del., Third 
month 19th, 1886, Phebe Paxson. in the 93d year of her 
age; amember of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, formerly 
of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

PRICE.—At the residence of her brother, Mordecai 
Price, Fallston, Harford county, Md., Elizabeth, widow of 
Dr. M. C. Price, departed this life, Third month 5th, 1886, 
in the 79th year of her age. She had been a great sufferer 
for several years, which deprived her of the privilege of at- 
tending meeting. She was of a quiet spirit and of few 
words, bearing all things meekly. Full of years and ripe 
in experience she waited her time of release, giving evi- 
dence that there was prepared for her a mansion of rest in 
the heavenly kingdom. A SISTER. 


STRODE.—In Thornbury, Pa., Fourth month 2, 1886, 
Thamazine W., wife of Francis Strode, in the 83d year of 
her age. ° 

TAGGART.—Third month 28th, Edward B. Taggart, 
aged 46, son of Calvin and Sarah K. Taggart, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL W. NosLE.—‘ Behold an Israelite indeed in 
whom is no guile.” 

These words of Jesus have been revived in connection 
with the character of our departed friend, Samuel W. Noble, 
who has left tender recollections of his virtues, exercised 
with fidelity to the restraining power of Christ within the 
soul, in a quiet, unassuming demeanor. 

Although from vocal expression little has been re- 
vealed of his spiritual life, yet his deeds have given evi- 
dence of the influence of the secret prayer “ Let integrity 
and uprightness preserve me,” and with this feeling he 
was endeavoring faithfully to perform all his daily obliga- 
tions. In his family he was affectionate, self-sacrificing 
and patient, cordial and generous in entertaining his friends, 
ever willing to give some kind service. Thestranger also or 
homeless wanderer found comfortable shelter in his hospit- 
able abode. In his business relations he inspired confi- 
dence by his calm judgment and conscientious adherence 
to truth and justice. 

He was for many years a respected elder of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., and seldom was absent at the ap- 
pointed seasons for assembling with his friends. They 
deeply feel the loss of his helpful companionship, but are 




















































































comforted with the belief that he is receiving the fulfilment 
of the promises to “Those who love the Lord and walk in 
the way of His commandments.” E. W. A. 





FREE KINDERGARTENS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


THE report of the Sub-Primary School Society of 
Philadelphia for 1885, has been handed in. It gives 
the names and locations of the twenty-nine Free 
Kindergartens under the care of the Society, hav- 
ing an enrollment of 1,001 pupils, being an aver- 
age of thirty-seven to each school. These schools 
are all within the limits of Philadelphia. The funds 
of the Society are derived from contributions, five 
dollars annually constituting the donor a member. 
The money is almost exclusively used in the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, the school-rooms, and the 
care and heating of the same being supplied by the 
city or by charitable organizations. : 

Meetings with the teachers have been held month- 
ly at which subjects relating to kindergarten work 
and general education were discussed. These talks 
have stimulated to improved methods in teaching, 
and to broader views of the varied duties of the pro- 
fession. Much efficient work is reported as having 
been done in the school-room by the teachers. Many 
have been helpful in the families of the children, in- 
spiring poor mothers to cleanly habits and a more 
enlightened interest in the bringing up of their chil- 
dren. Convincing testimony of the good influence 
carried from the Kindergarten to the home reaches 
the Society continually, and if no other satisfaction 
were realized, this would be sufficient. encourage- 
ment to continue and enlarge the work. 

Accompanying the report is an address, read be- 
fore the Society, by E. J. James, Professor in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy (Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania), from which a few extracts have 
been made. The subject is “ The Kindergarten and 
the Public Schools.” After discussing at some length 
the basis and province of the Kindergarten,—the 
reason for and the necessity of such an institution, 
which shall “ begin with the child as soon as it leaves 
the nursery, and take him along in the years which 
elapse until his mental maturity is such that he is 
fit to enter the school and take up its systematic and 
long continued labors, he says : 

“Tt now remains to discuss the relation of the 
Kindergarten to our public educational system. If you 
have followed me thus far you will have no difficulty 
in inferring my conclusion that the Kindergarten 
should be made an integral part of our system of 
public education. If it supplies an imperative want 
ofsociety, and at the same time a want which private 
enterprise will not supply, there remains only one 
thing to do, and that is for society to assume the bur- 
den of its support. That private enterprise will not 
supply it adequately, I think, is perfectly plain from 
the whole history of education. The decrease in the 
number of children, as one goes up in the school 
grades, is one of the most lamentable facts of our ed- 
ucational system. Now it may be possible to prevent 
this to some extent by changing the character of the 
schools in the direction of greater practicalness, such 
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as would be secured by the general introduction of 
industrial training and similar improvements; but 
the real cause of most of this decrease, particularly in 
the upper grades, is to be found in the fact that the 
children at ten or twelve can begin to earn some- 
thing, and as soon as they can they must. This cause 
is likely to be an enduring one, and we cannot prob- 
ably remove it for a long time to come. 

“ The case lies then as follows: Three years from 
the nursery to the school wasted, or worse than 
wasted, for educational purposes; four or five years 
spent in the school—a period which is utterly inade- 
quate to acquire the desired degree of education, and 
no great hope of extending this period for some 
time tocome. What shall be done? It seems to me 
the answer is clear: utilize those three years which 
now goto waste, and during which youcan get hold of 
the children, and thus make up as far as possible for 
the years which you cannot get from ten or twelve to 
thirteen or fifteen. Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not wish to shorten the school age at all, rather 
lengthen it, so that as long as there is a child, youth, 
or adult in the community withoutan education he 
shall have the opportunity to avail himself of such 
advantages as are offered. But by all means utilize 
these three years by which you may lengthen the ac- 
tual period of education to the average child from 
four to seven years, because in this way you can at- 
tain the best educational results. The free public 
Kindergarten may be justified then on the ground 
that it is the best if not the only means of attaining 
the object of all public educational systems, viz., pop- 
ular education. It is the usual testimony of thought- 
ful teachers, that children who have had three years 
in a good Kindergarten can make much more rapid 
progress in their regular school work than those who 
have led the hap-hazard sort of life which generally 
falls to the lot of children in that period, and wheth- 
er this be so or not, no one can doubt who has studied 
the subject that the life of the Kindergarten pupil is 
fuller and richer by far than it would have been with- 
out this training. 

“T am fully aware that this step means a very 
large increase of our appropriations for school pur- 
poses, and I believe that it will richly repay us for 
all our outlay. 

+ *~ * ” * * 

“Perhaps, however, the most judicious step for 
the present would be the establishment of a Kinder- 
garten class in connection with our present city nor- 
mal school, into which those young women could go, 
who, by taste, incline to that branch of the work. It 
should be organized, of course, in connection with 
an actual Kindergarten, and under the care of the best 
trainer of Kindergarten teachers who can be found 
in the country. The Kindergartens now in existence 
under your care should be liberally supported by the 
city, the salaries of the teachers advanced, and the 
positions made practically permanent. In this way 
a career could be opened for those young women who 
have tastes in this direction, and the career should be 
made at least as desirable as that of any other career 
in connection with public school work. 

“ Another advantage in connecting it with the 
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normal school would be that those young women who 
are preparing for primary work could also have an 
opportunity to see something of Kindergarten work, 
In my opinion, no teacher should be allowed to 
into a primary school who had not studied, both the. 
oretically and practically, the Kindergarten and its 
work,” 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION: THE BLAIR BIL, 


(The Blair Educational Bill, which has passed the Senate, 
is now pending in the House of Representatives. It makes 
an appropriation from the national treasury, for a term of 
years, to aid the work of education in the several States, 
the amount being distributed “on the basis of Illiteracy,” 
so that it will particularly help the South. The Southern 
Workman, published at Hampton, Va., at the Institute for 
colored and Indian youth, has the following article on the 
subject.] 


THE Blair Educational Bil] is not ideally perfect. nor 
such in all respects as educators would have framed, 
It would have been, we may say, three times as good 
with one-third the yearly appropriations proposed, 
or, better, with the same gross amount spread over 
three times as many years. But the need of some 
such powerful help to diminish the mass of illiteracy 
in the South is a tremendous one, and we have no 
doubt of the nation’s responsibility and duty in the 
matter. The imagined dangers of the bill are insig- 
nificant beside the imminent danger and actual suf- 
fering without one. There is no compulsion in the 
proffered aid. If Massachusetts and New Hainpshire 
feel that it would pauperize them, they can decline 
it. But to draw any parallel between their experi- 
ence and that of the Southern communities, is a de- 
lusion. It is easy to sit in an editorial arm chair and 
figure up per cents in cold blood, but mere figures do 
not represent the actual state of the case. The per- 
centage of school population out of school in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts is in totally different 
environment, menaced by no such dangers and men- 
acing no such dangers to the country as the ignorant 
masses in the South. 

There is peril in ignorance anywhere and every- 
where, but the ignorant percentage in a mobile pop- 
ulation whose individuals are constantly changing 
place and plane, surroupded by an atmosphere of in- 
telligence centuries old, girt about by a public senti- 
ment of law and order and progress, in sympathy 
with public ‘education, cannot for a moment be bal- 
anced with a similar percentage under conditions just 
the reverse; conditions which tend toseparate it into 
a class, a class marked by color, steeped in ignorance 
of whose density figures take no account, backed hy 
an inheritance of slavery and barbarism, set off by 
race prejudice and assailed by social, commercial and 
political corruption. 

Against these evils the South has indeed struggled 
bravely. The growth of a sentiment for popular ed- 
ucation in the Southern States in the last twenty 
years, has been wonderful, at once the result and 
justification of the heroic measure of giving the bal- 
lot to these ignorant millions. Under the pressure 
of such a danger, the percentage of ignorance in 
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Massachusetts and New Hampshire would not stay 
where itis. The fact that eleven Southern States 
y sixteen millions annually for education and five 
millions of this for negro education, while the ne- 
themselves pay not over two millions in taxa- 
tion, tells the story. The South is doing its best in 
this direction. We have no doubt it will continue 
to do its best, aided or unaided. But its best is not 
sufficient to meet the need, and its appreciation of 
the dangers—shown by what it has done—is too 
great to be diminished by aid that is none too much 
to meet them. What does not pauperize an individ- 
val will not pauperize a community, and no individ- 
ual is ever pauperized by help administered in dire 
necessity after he has reached the extreme of effort 
to help himself. The millions contributed by north- 
ern philanthropy to southern education since the 
war have not been thought pauperizing, but a stimu- 
jus. We hear no such charge against the Peabody 
fund or the Slater fund. Is it only that it is national 
aid? Why is it more demoralizing for a state to ac- 
cept national aid for education than for the improve- 
ment of its rivers and harbors? We believe the peo- 
ple of our country are growing up to the conviction 
that no question is so vital to a nation’s life as the 
education of its citizens, that the mighty Mississip- 
pi’s golden band is not so important to the unity of 
this nation as the stream of intelligence flowing deep 
and free from end to end of the Union—that to keep 
its springs full and its course clear is preéminently a 
matter of national concern. 

It is on these grounds that those engaged as we 
are in the school work of education in the South have 
advocated the Blair bill, while never unconscious of 
its defects. If it should fail in the House, the ques- 
tion of national aid to education should not be re- 
garded as settled by any meaus, but a way should be 
considered to give the country its benefits without 
its risks, some provision, taking perhaps far less 
money, applied where it is needed, and as judicious- 
ly and disinterestedly administered as the munifi- 
cent gifts of Peabody and Slater? 

It may be perhaps that our legislators are un- 
equal to the task, that stupid legislation would doom 
us to another century of blunders in our dealings 
with the black race like that which has been a dis- 
grace if not a “dishonor” in_our treatment of the 
Indian. Then the ignorant negro, like the uncivil- 
ized red man, must be left to suffer as he does, to en- 
danger our national prosperity as he wilb, till a wise 
public sentiment is strong enough to speak through 
the mouthpiece of a popnlar government; and 
meanwhile we can only fall back upon such nation- 
al aid as that broad philanthropy whose fifteen mil- 
lions poured into the South for negro education since 
emancipation have shown what wise, adequate aid 
could do to stimulate effort and multiply results. 


Nanac lay on the ground absorbed in devotion, 
with his feet toward Mecca. A Moslem priest seeing 
him cried, “ Base infidel! how dar’st thou turn thy 
feet toward the house of Allah?” Nanac answered, 
“But thou turn thine, if thou canst, toward any place 
where the awful house of God is not,” 
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From the National Temperance Advocate. 


- TEMPERANCE NOTES AT THE CAPITOL. 


WasuineoTon, D. C., March 8, 1886. 

THE introduction in the Senate by Senator Frye, of 
Maine, at the request of the National Temperance 
Society, of the bill to provide for the national com- 
mission of inquiry concerning the alcoholic liquor- 
traffic; by Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, of a 
joint resolution proposing a prohibitory amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; also a pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment joint resolution, 
by Senator Plumb, of Kansas, essentially in the 
terms of the Kansas prohibitory amendment, by re- 
quest of the National Temperance Society; the in- 
troduction by Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, of a local 
option bill for the District of Columbia, embodying 
the main features of the Georgia law ; and the intro- 
duction by Senator Blair of a bill to provide for sci- 
entific temperance instruction in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, have sufficed to give the 
temperance question unwonted prominence this ses- 
sion in the Senate wing of the capitol. The Commis- 
sion of Inquiry bill and the Scientific Temperance 
Instruction bill have both been favorably reported 
by the Committee on Education and Labor, of which 
Senator Blair is chairman, and both are likely to 
pass the Senate. 

On the 5th inst. the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Senator Blair presiding, gave a hear- 
ing to AgM. Powell, as representing the National 
Temperance Society, in behalf of the petitioners for 
the adoption by Congress of a joint resolution pro- 
posing tothe several states an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to make brewing, 
distilling, and liquor selling for drinking purposes 
unlawful throughout our national domain. The 
committee were urged to report favorably at an ear- 
ly day such a joint resolution. The argument was 
listened to with thoughtful attention, and sundry 
friendly inquiries were made by Senator Miller, of 
New York; Senator Mahone, of Virginia, and Sena- 
tor Payne, of Ohio, members of the committee. It is 
hoped that a favorable report will be forthcoming 
from the committee at an early period. 

The House Select Committee on the Alcoholic 
Liquor-Traffic to-day listened to addresses succes- 
sively by A. M. Powell, William Daniel, of Bulti- 
more ; Hiram Price, of lowa; Mary H. Hunt, of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Mr. Higgins, president of the Maryland state Tem- 
perance Alliance, mainly in behalf of the proposed 
national commission of inquiry. Mr. Daniel made 
an able legal argument affirming the right of prohi- 
bition within the jurisdiction of Congress and for a 
national constitutional amendment. Mr. Price, Mrs. 
Hunt, and Mr. Higgins spoke briefly and effectively 
for the proposed impartial investigation of the liquor- 
traffic by a national commission of inquiry. The at- 
torney of the United States Brewers’ Association, 
who was present, was given twenty minutes by the 
committee, and opposed the proposed commission be- 
cause it meant “ prohibition,” defended “true tem- 


-perance,” which in his view is “ moderation,” and 
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quoted Jesus as making and using wine, and as there- 
fore in favor of moderate drinking as against total 
abstinence ! 

Senator Colquitt’s iocal-option bill has awakened 
much interest in the District of Columbia, and, if it 
should be passed by Congress and approved by the 
President, would inaugurate a temperance campaign 
in the national capital which would create a profound 
interest throughout the whole country. It is, per- 
haps, too much to expect that it will be passed by the 
present House of Representatives. Its chances in 
the Senate are better, but not very promising even in 
that body, with Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, as chair- 
man of the Senate District of Columbia Comm‘ttee. 

The bill for scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools under national authority is being 
asked for by a very large number of petitioners from 
all parts of the country, and Mrs. Hunt, as national 
superintendent of that department of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, is working vigorously 
and effectively for the passage of the bill. Its fatein 
the House is quite uncertain, though it will not be 
surprising if it should pass later in the session. 

Dr. Chickering, as secretary of the Congressional 
Temperance Society, is engaged, as his strength will 
allow, in a canvass of the Forty-ninth Congress for 
his roll of membership in the society, which includes 
the pledge of total abstinence. Among his signatures 
of this session are Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts ; 
Senator McMillan, of Minnesota; Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut; Senator Blair, of New Hampshire; 
Senator Teller, of Colorado; and Representatives 
Anderson, of Kansas ; Henderson, of Illinois; Ding- 
ley, of Maine ; Haynes, of New Hampshire ; Holman, 
of Indiana; Hepburn, Holmes, Fuller, Lyman, and 
Struble of Iowa; James, Johnson, Lindsley and Saw- 
yer, of New York; Long, of Massachusetts; Price, of 
Wisconsin; Stephenson, of Wisconsin; Storm, of 
Pennsylvania; Burrows, of Michigan; Funston, of 
Kansas; Grout, of Vermont; Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, and McMillin, of Tennessee. He ex- 
pects to secure many more names of Senators and 
Representatives to his “ roll of honor.” 

Miss Cleveland gave the last of her public recep- 
tions for the season on the 6th inst. The attendance 
was very large, including, it was estimated, fully 4000 
people. When the doors were finally closed, late in 
the afternoon, many were yet waiting in line who 
could not gain admission at all. Though she greeted 
all with a very cordial “ I am delighted to see you,” 
the task of receiving so many people must have been 
a great tax upon her strength. Huntington’s admi- 
rable portrait of Mrs. Hayes, the gift to the White 
House by the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, is one of the most striking as it is one of 
the most pleasing of the portraits which have found 
a place in the Executive Mansion, or, as Miss Cleve- 
land has lately designated it, “The President’s 
House.” It is cause for congratulation on the part of 


the friends of temperance that Miss Cleveland as the 
present mistress of the White House is there always 
as a total abstainer, and as excluding wines from all 
entertainments for which she is personally responsi- 
ble. A. M. P. 


And I went into the Vale of Beavor, and as I went I preached 


= === 


REVELATION. 


repentance to the people. And one morning, sitting by the fire, g 
great cloud came over me, and a temptation beset me, And it 
was said: All things come by Nature ; and the Elements ang the 
Stars came over me. And as I sat still and let it alone, a }j 
hope arose in me, and a true Voice which said: Thereisq 

God who made all things. And immediately the cloud ang the 
temptation vanished, and Life rose overall, and my heart was 
glad, and I praised the Living God.”—Journal of George Py, 


1690. 


STILL, as of old, in Beavor’s Vale, 
O man of God! our hope and faith 
The elements and stars assail, 
And the awed spirit holds its breath, 
Blown over by the wind of death. 


Takes Nature thought for such as we, 
What place her human atom fills, 
The weed-drift of her careless sea, 
The mist on her unheeding hills? 
What recks she of our helpless wills ? 


Strange god of Force, with fear, not love, 
Its trembling worshiper! Can prayer 
Reach the shut ear of Fate, or move 
Unpitying Energy to spare? 
What doth the cosmic Vastness care ? 


In vain to this dread Unconcern 
For the All-Father’s love we look ; 
In vain, in quest of it, we turn 
The storied leaves of Nature’s book, 
The prints her rocky tablets took. 


I pray for faith, I long to trust ; 
I listen with my heart, and hear 

A Voice without a sound: “ Be just, 
Be true, be merciful, revere 
The Word within thee: God is near! 


“A light to sky and earth unknown 
Pales all their lights: a mightier force 
Than theirs the powers of Nature own, 
And, to its goal as at its source, 
His Spirit moves the Universe. 


“ Believe and trust. Through stars and suns, 
Through all occasions and events, 

His wise, paternal purpose runs; 
The darkness of his providence 
Is star-lit with benign intents.” 


O joy supreme! I know the Voice 
Like none eside on earth or sea ; 
Yea, more, O soul of mine rejoice, 
By all that He requires of me, 
I know what God himself must be 


No picture to my aid I call, 
I shape no image in my prayer ; 

I only know in Him is all 
Of life, light, beauty, everywhere, 
Eternal Goodness here and there! 


I know He is, and what He is, 

Whose one great purpose is the good 
Of all. I rest my soul on his 

Immortal Love and Fatherhood ; 

And trust Him, as his children should. 


Not less that his restraining hand 
Is on our selfish seekings laid, 
And, shorn of words and works, we stand 
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Of vain illusion disarrayed, 
The richer for our losses made. 


I fear no more. The clouded face 
Of Nature smiles; through all her things 
Of time and space and sense I trace 
The moving of the Spirit’s wings, 
And here the song of hope she sings. 
—JouN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, in The Atlantic Monthly. 


————————————— 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—The sub-committee for Concord Quarter of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Visiting Committee pro- 
pose to visit the meeting at Newtown Square, Dela- 
ware Co., on First-day the 25th inst., holding a con- 
ference with members and others at a suitable hour. 
It is also proposed to hold a conference at Wilming- 
ton, on the evening (Second-day, 26th) preceding the 
the Quarterly meeting. The sub-committee which 
has been visiting the meeting at Providence (Media), 
on one First-day in the month, for several months, 
does not contemplate further visits there,—at least 
for the present. The general committee will hold one 
more meeting, at which the report intended to be 
submitted to the Yearly Meeting will receive atten- 
tion. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Professor Ferris W. Price delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Eunomian Literary Society and invited 
guests, on Sixth-day evening, the 26th ult. His sub- 
ject was “The Rise of the Religious Society of 
Friends,” and he was heard with great interest and 
satisfaction. 

—Professor S. K. Murdock’s lecture on “ Vocal 
Training,’ with illustrative readings, on Sixth-day 
evening, the 2d inst., was a most profitable, as well 
as interesting occasion. He gave a very clear expla- 
nation, and an admirable illustration of the training 
and use of that wonderfulinstrument, the organ of 
the human voice. 

—The third lecture of the course on “ Pedagogics,” 
by William A. Blair, was given on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, the 3d inst. It was attended by nearly 100 stu- 
dents of the College, by a number of the faculty and 
instructors, and a few other friends. The lecturer 
treated, in a most pleasing and instructive manner, 
the proper method of organising a school—what 
should be aimed at—what should be avoided—and 
commanded the undivided attention of his audience 
during the appointed hour. At the close, about 
twenty-five students, mostly those intending to teach, 
remained for further discussion of the subject. The 
system of Jacotot was stated by two of the young 
women, and much interesting and profitable discus- 
sion was elicited. The great educational reformers, 
Comenius, Pestalozzi and Froebel, will be taken up 
in turn, in connection with the subsequent lectures, 
and their systems carefully examined and discussed. 
Those who listen to these lectures feel that much 
profit may be derived from them, and it is desired 
' thatasmany Friends as possible, and especially teach- 
ers in Friends’ schools, should avail themselves of 
the advantages of the course. They will always be 


welcome, and the lectures will be given at 9.45 A. M., 
on Seventh-days. 


THE FUND FOR FRIENDS’ LITERATURE. 
A FRIEND in the West, in a private letter, discusses 
this subject in a particular manner, and our readers 
will probably be interested in some of his sugges- 

ions. He says: 

“I venture to ask whether you cannot editorially, 
and at once, take charge of the question of supplying 
the paper to two classes of members: 

“First : Those who are unable rightly to subscribe 
for it, but who would be glad to have it. 

“Second: Those able to pay for it, but who, for 
want of interest or suggestion to do so, have not been 
subscribers, and whose interest either for themselves 
or on behalf of a portion of their families, might be 
aroused by regular reading of its pages for a year or 
the balance of this year. 

“To the first itis due from us that this comfort 
should be extended, and to the second class the pa- 
per would be a missionary sent out in the interest of 
the body at large. I will be rejoiced to see this In- 
TELLIGENCER fund created and grow to full propor- 
tions, especially if it does not interfere with the ad- 
ditional fund or funds, which I think could do much 
good. Iwish I could show some of you part of the 
many letters I receive showing the deepening inter- 
est among our ministers and other workers,—the 
hopefulness in regard to revived interest in the First- 
day schools soon to open, etc. Generally there is a 
clear appreciation of the great stumbling-block in the 
way of growth,—the lack of something for the newly 
interested to do in behalf of our Society,—as well as 
other difficulties. ; 

“ Let us keep moving—moving—in whatever di- 
rection we can make impression, but steadfastly in 
some one or more causes until accomplished. The 
first a stirring and preparing of the soil, the second, 
planting and watering of seed and nourishing of the 
plant until established in its ability to live and bear 
fruit.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


“ FRIENDS’ CIRCLES” IN BALTIMORE YEARLY 
MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
UPWARDS of one hundred persons attended the 
meeting of the Friends’ Circle of Baltimore, on the 
24th ult. The principal topic of discussion grew from 
the reading of a paper entitled “ What kind of amuse- 
ments are compatible with the Christian life?” 
There was, of course, considerable diversity of opin- 
ion as to what might be reasonable and innocent in- 
dulgences, but the general impression appeared to be 
that while itis true that the abuse constitutes the 
danger, yet the bad influences to which those who 
frequent those places of diversion expose themselves 
more than counterbalance any possible advantage. 
An essay upon organized charities and their bene- 
ficial results was read by one who is deeply enlisted 
in the work, and who is constantly administering in 
her unpretentious way to the wants of the needy. 
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It related in a concise form the good work accom- 
plished by these institutions, and concluded with an 
appeal to those present to exercise greater diligence 
in that line of duty, adding that the harvest was 
plenty but the laborers few. 

The Friends at Oxford have concluded to organize 
a Circle. The Fallston Circle held its first meeting 
on the evening of the 21st of Third month, with an 
attendance of forty-five. The Sandy Spring Friends 
also contemplate organizing a Circle. The Friends’ 
Circle of Gunpowder now meets monthly at the 
homes of its members, instead of in connection with 
the First-day school as heretofore. The former hav- 
ing conflicted somewhat with the work of the latter, 
it was concluded to pursue the newly adopted plan. 
At their last meeting, which was held at the home of 
William W. Matthews, an interesting biographical 
sketch of Benjamin Hallowell was read, showing the 
humble way in which he pursued his work. Truly 
can it be said of him that he was a good man, and 
though of much learning and qualified to fill almost 
any station in life, he sought not prominence, and it 
was his humble submission to his monitions of duty 
that made him great. Few persons have done more 
to mould individual character than Benjamin Hal- 
lowell. 

The Gunpowder Friends having concluded to pur- 
sue the plan recently adopted by Genesee Yearly 
Meeting and its subordinate branches, now hold their 
meetings for business jointly, and have about con- 
cluded that the time has arrived for the removal of 
the partitions in our meeting-houses. And why not? 
An act of either branch of the body cannot become 
perfected without beingsanctioned by the other: they 
are therefore recognized as being coequal one, with 
another, are alike interested in the welfare of the 
body, serve in the same committees ; reports and busi- 
ness of every nature are required to be transmitted 
to both branches for approval,—then why this sepa- 
ration? 

The writer could not more appropriately conclude 
these remarks than by relating the language uttered 
by his respected teacher, T. Clarkson Taylor, a short 
time previous to his translation to a higher life: “I 
hope that the time will come when I may be per- 
mitted to enjoy spiritual feastings with my family, 
all seated around me at meeting, as well as around 
the fireside and family board at home.” 

OccasIONAL. 
Gunpowder, Md. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I THINK it might be useful to reprint the following 
paragraph, quoted from a recent address of Prof. A. 
S. Hardy to the alumni of the Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Mass: 

“T confess that I have not gone over to the ene- 
my who deny the value of Greek roots and Latin de- 
clensions and differential co-efficients because they 
cannot find them in daily life, simply because I never 
did expect to find yesterday morning’s breakfast or 
yesterday afternoon’s walk in to-day’s muscle—al- 
though I have a profound conviction there is a very 


close relation between the two. And in this age 
the practical it is well to go back to the stately phra. 
ses of the constitution of the academy, written in 
Phillips’s own hand, in which it is declared that the 
object of that foundation is to teach ‘ youth the great 
end and real business of living,’—not a business, nor 
an end of living, but the great end and real businegg 
of living itself. Given a trained mind—I do not gg 
a stuffed one—the trained hand will follow, and the 
livelihood will take care of itself. I can see the smile 
of Dr. Taylor as he listens to some of our modern re. 
formers of education in the interest of the practical 
who, if they had their own way, would, I fear, leave 
us no Emerson with his blessed inability to drive g 
nail without splitting a board four different ways at 
once. Fortunately, as Emerson said, the world ig qj. 
ways equal to itself—such theories commit suicide— 
run to the end of the rope and the noose strangles 
them.” 


NURSING SCARLET FEVER. 

THE child should be nursed by one who has all the 
details of the case under her charge, who should 
wear the simplest kind of clothing, that can be daily 
changed and washed or aired. She should havean 
adjoining room in which to keep her clothes and 
make her toilet. Everything that comes in contact 
with the child, such as towels, brushes, blankets, or 
sheets, should be kept rigidly separate, and thor. 
oughly boiled and aired before being taken from the 
premises. 

The room should be kept thoroughly ventilated, 
either by keeping open a window in the adjoining 
room or by some arrangement attached to the win- 
dow of the sick-room which will allow the ingress 
and egress of air without a draught ; its temperature 
should be kept at about 68°, and regulated by a ther- 
mometer. Ifthe room receives its heat from a furn- 
ace, the hot air should be made to pass over a pail of 
water containing either Labarraque’s solution or 
Platt’s Chlorides, and a towel with one end dipped 
in such a solution should be tacked over the register. 
If there be a stove, or, better than all, an open grate, 
these solutions can be placed near by, 80 as to be 
readily evaporated and distributed throughout the 
room. [ 

The chamber should always contain some such 
solution in which toreceive the excreta. A small 
quantity of urine should daily be collected in a clean 
vessel for the doctor’s examination. It is usual to 
anoint the child with some greasy substance; this 
allays the intense itching or prickling, which is most 
annoying ; it softens the skin, which is inflamed and 
swollen; it depresses the fever toa certain extent, 
and it serves to collect the scales of the skin, which, 
if shed, serve as carriers of contagion, and which are 
usually shed in flakes. The child should have its 
mouth washed once or twice daily, as also other 
parts of its body, for purposes of cleanliness, and the 
water used can contain either Labarraque’s solution 
or vinegar Listerine, and possibly the doctor willor- 
der the frequent use of the hand-spray, such as is 
employed with cologne, using some good disinfectant 
for the throat in these cases. 





— 
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Scarlatina, as far as we know at the present time, 
only comes from previous cases of the disease. 
Cleanliness not only lessons the danger of serious 
complications which are often fatal,and mitigates 
the severity ofan attack, but it is the great germ- 

“destroyer, and prevents the spread of this dread dis- 
ease in households.—Dr. F. M. Keating in Babyland. 





REMEDIABLE BLUNDERS. 


THE following by a correspondent of the Boston 
Traveler is worth repeating, and careful pondering. 
It isa melancholy fact that a large part of the suffer- 
ing and misery of life is due to our own blunders. 
How shall we characterize our folly, if seeing our 
mistakes, and knowing how to rectify them, we con- 
tinue to commit them and suffer the consequences? 
“T am coming more and more to the conclusion 
every year of my life, that the largest share of the 
pain, the misery and the wickedness of the world is 
due to physical and material blunders which are pos- 
sible of great alleviation if not of entire healing. The 
errors alone in diet of this nation are enough to ex- 
plain half the sickness, the insanity and the irreligious 
sweep of unbelief which makes the inner life of so 
large a proportion of its people barren of result as of 
happiness. There are an immense number of crimes 
and weaknesses which might be labeled pie crust, as 
well as the tough theological tenets which Holmes 
refers to that toothsome but unholy morsel. Tea 
and white bread among the children of the poor, con- 
fectionery and pastry among the children of the rich, 
, undermine the foundations of health and happiness 
to a degree that maks the superstructure forever af- 
ter more or less crazy ; and our youth, through pains 
and penalties, are made aware of the hidden 
workings of nature’s laws at a time when they should 
be no more conscious of headaches than a butterfly, 
or of stomachs than an ostrich. When, in addition 
to this, our loose notions about the employment of 
time during this same early period are taken into 
consideration, one is led to wonder less at the 
amount of mischiefactually done than at the amount 
which possibly might be done. If there were a doz- 
en gymnasiums for girls, and another dozen for boys, 
combined with manual education, there would be 
such a lull in the insidious progress of weakness and 
disease among their ranks as would surprise any 
thinking person. But there is no unmixed good ; it 
would ruin the practice of the dear family doctor.” 





‘ MAKING A HOME. 
AT a reception in Washington, lately, a woman, fa- 
mous in the last generation, fell under the discussion 
of a coterie of her old friends, one of whom spoke of 


her wit and power of repartee, another of her broad, 


generous charity, a third of her keen instinct in read- 
* ing character. 

“To me,” said General P. , “she was most re- 
markable for her ability to make a home. Put her (as 
I bave seen done in the West) in}a log cabin, with 
nothing but some wooden chairs, a piece of muslin, 
an open fire, and the odds and ends which she had 
stored in her trunk, and-she would turn it in a few 























it was blossoming into words. A considerate person 





hoursintoacharming dwelling-place. Ofall her gifts, 
that was to me the most attractive and womanly.” 


An American who saw in his youth an English- 


woman preéminent at that time for her learning and 
genius, was questioned as to his impression of her. 


“She overwhelmed me with her knowledge; her 


broad, liberal views and her philanthropy opened a 


new world tome. Yet the most distinct recollection 


I have of the visit is the tornand dirty table-cloth, the 


greasy carpet, and the ashes strewn half-way across 
the floor.” 


Carlyle, who had been used to coarse surround- 


ings in his early home, was deeply impressed by the 


refinement, the pretty “ bits of plenishing,” the gen- 


tlehood, in the home of the woman he afterwards 


married ; and .the most pathetic part of his wife’s 
history is her heroic effort to give this dainty charm 
to the rough dwellingsin which he had placed her. 

There is no trait in the Englishman stronger than 
his love of home, and hence he is apt to value in wo- 
man the quality of “ making a home” above all oth- 
ers. The sailor’s wife “ makes the hearth clean,” to 
show her joy at his return. It is the “household 
motions” of Wordsworth’s ideal women that are 
“light and free,” and all Shakespeare’s lovable hero- 
ines are domestic women. 

“Let me see your home, and I will tell you what 
you are,” the Russian Paulovitch says to his country- 
women. Our American girls, in their zeal for music, 
art, or it may be authorship, are sometimes apt to 
forget this. They leave the oversight and details of 
housekeeping to servants, forgetting that the soiled 
table-cloth and greasy carpet tell tales of character as 
loudly and emphatically as do neatness and taste. 

They forget, too, that while their picture or song 
or story may prove a failure, a dainty, cheerful home 
is a poem which any woman may give to the world, 
and one which all men can understand, and will cer- 
tainly take to heart.— Youth’s Companion. 





GOOD LISTENERS. 

AN important qualification for sustaining one’s part 
in conversation is the ability to be a good listener. 
And good listening implies not the unresponsive si- 
lence of a marble statue, but an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what is being said. It is recorded of Madame 
Recamier that her fascination in conversation was 
largely due to the charming way in which she lis- 
tened. It was that magnetic sort of listening that 
draws people out in spite of themselves ; and dazzled 
by their own brilliancy, those cogversing with her 
often gave her credit for thoughts which were in 
reality their own. 

An indifferent listener chills all eloquence; and 
this holds good in churches and lecture rooms no 
less than in social gatherings. Many a minister, 
through the help of one interested and appreciative 
face in the audience, has succeeded in preaching an 
effective sermon when without it he would have 
made a failure. 

A good listener never needlessly interrupts. 
More than one golden thought has been blighted 
through some heedless interruption at the moment 
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will avoid, as far as practicable, all disagreeable and 
distressing topics ; neither will he entertain his lis- 
teners with a rehearsal of his individual affairs. The 
habit of enumerating in conversation one’s physical 
ailments is one of the most uncomfortable forms of 
egotism, and the very reverse of that generous self- 
forgetfulness which enables one to turn the conver- 
sation into channels that will draw others out of 
themselves.—Selected. 


THE COCA PLANT. 

THIS plant has long been known from its uses among 
the Peruvians, who have been addicted to it as a 
pleasing and moderate stimulantandintoxicant. The 
leaves are rolled up with a little lime in them, and are 
chewed. The saliva, which is swallowed, produces 
slight intoxication and a strong inclination to rest. 
As the native workmen take their coca four times a 
day, the prolonged rest which it encourages is a seri- 
ous drawback to their industry. As a set-off against 
this, however, it is claimed that the laborers can per- 
form a great deal of labor by the help of this stimu- 
lant with very little food. 

The new use of coca, however, is of the greatest 
importance to the human race. By a chemical pro- 
cess, an alkaloid, or its active principle, cocaine, has 
been separated from the leaves. This drug has the 
property of producing local insensibility to pain 
upon any part of the body to which it is applied. 
The cocaine has been chiefly used in serious opera- 
tions upon the eye with great success; but its use in 
the treatment of General Grant brought it into greater 
notice, and has popularized its name and reputation. 
It is exceedingly costly, having been sold for several 
dollars a grain; and its costliness prevents its use, 
excepting in rare cases. The plant is a small shrub, 
about five to eight feet high, which bears thick ever- 
green leaves. The form of the leaf is an ovoid, pro- 
longed and narrowed atthe base. The shrub grows 
in the mountain districts, where it is cultivated in 
plantations for the leaves, which form an article for 
domestic commerce, and are sold in a dried state for 
adollar or more per pound. The first crop of leaves 
is picked when the shrub is five years old, after which 
an annual gathering is made. The leaves are now 
imported into Europe and America; and the traffic 
promises to become important, and the value to in- 
crease largely for some time at least, as new planta- 
tions are of slow growth. It is quite probable that 
the plant would grow successfully in some portions 
of the United States or Mexico or Cuba, and the sup- 
ply be largely increased. Its known value and the 
probability of its successful culture give it a general 
interest, especially to the farmers of Florida and 
Southern California.— Weekly Times. 





PLANTS IN THE BED-ROOM. 


Babyhood replies thus to a question as to the pro- 
priety of keeping plants in the children’s sleeping- 
room : 

Plants are not usually injurious in a room during 
the daytime. When there is sunlight the plants ab- 
sorb carbonic acid and appropriate its carbon and set 


>= 
free a certain amount of oxygen. This process ig not 
harmful, but rather the reverse, to animal life. The 
only harm that need be considered is that possibly 
arising from any considerable quantity of damp earth 
in the room, but this is probably very slight. But 
with the coming of darkness this process of abso 
tion of carbonic acid ceases, and a certain amount of 
the gas is given off; just how much, of course, varieg 
with the quantity and kind of plants in your greep. 
ery. The effect isin kind, if not in degree, very much 
the same as that of having another person sleeping 
in the room. If you can arrange your plants upong 
stand with casters that can be rolled out of the room 
before sundown and brought back in the morning, 
the plants will probably be harmless; otherwise they 
are better away. 





A BOYS RECOMMENDATION. 
A GENTLEMAN advertised for a boy to assist in hig 
office and nearly fifty applicants presented them- 
selves to him. 

One of the whole number he selected in a short 
time, and dismissed the rest. “I should like to 
know,” said a friend, “on what ground you selected 
that boy who had nota single recommendation?” 
“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, “he had g 
great many. He wiped his feet when he camein, 
and closed the door after him, showing that he was 
careful. He took off his hat when he came in, and 
answered my questions promptly and respectfully, 
showing that he was polite and gentlemanly. 

“He picked up the book which I had purposely 
laid on the floor, and replaced it on the table, while 
all the rest stepped over it, and shoved it aside; and 
he waited patiently for his turn, instead of pushing, 
showing that he was honest and orderly. 

“When I talked to him I noticed that his clothes 
were carefully brushed, his hair in nice order, and 
his teeth as white as milk; and when he wrote his 
name I noticed that his finger nails were clean, in- 
stead of being tipped with jet, like the handsome 
little fellow’s in the blue jacket. 

“Don’t you call these letters of recommendation? 
I do, and I would give more for what I can tell about 
a boy by using my eyes ten minutes, than all the 
fine letters he can bring me.”—Christian Register. 


Aut physicians know that in the human frame 
the heart is the most delicate and vital of all the or- 
gans. Disease at that point is always dangerous, 
What is true of the physical heart is equally true as 
to that seat of the understanding, the will and the 
affections, which both the Bible and moral philoso- 
phy style the“ heart.” This is the workshop of our 
daily conduct; the best and the worst fabrics come 
out of it. Our neighbors see the dial-plate of con- 
duct, but God sees the main-spring within. Asa 
man thinketh in his heart,so is he. “Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life,” is one of the weightiest of counsels. “ Create 
in me a clean heart ” is one of the wisest and most 
deep-reaching of prayers. A broken heart is a great 
blessing, when it is broken by contrition for sin; but 
a divided heart is often a fatal disease —T. L. Oriyjler. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—There are in London 101 hospitals, in which one and 
a quarter millions of people are relieved, and which dis- 
pense out-door relief to four millions annually. Twenty- 
five per 1,000 of the population are paupers, and are re- 
lieved at a cost of over two and a half millions sterling. 

—The Oregonian, of Portland, Oregon, in a recent issue 
says: The 700 Welsh families from the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, who some time since sent an agent to exam- 
jne into the inducements the Northwest offers to im- 
migrants, have decided to settle in Eastern Washington 
Territory, between Sprague and the Big Bend Country, 
The agent’s report was very favorable. The 700 families 
number, all told, 3,000 persons, and they are the largest 
colony that have ever changed their abode. The colony 
will leave Pennsylvania soon. 

—The facilities for the higher education of women in 
Great Britain are steadily increasing. Not only have the 
University of London, the Royal University of Ireland, 
the Victoria University and the Irish College of Physicians 
and Surgeons freely opened all their examinations and de- 
grees to women, but the Scotch Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Edinburgh have just decided to throw open to 
women their conjoint examinations and triple qualifica- 
tions in medicine, surgery and midwifery. The Jatter 
movement has only been accomplished after a protracted 
contest. : 

—The Danes do not propose to have any deceptions in 
their butter supply. A law enacted in Denmark last year 
compels all makers and sellers of adulterated, imitation 
and bogus butter to pack it in elliptical tubs, conspicuously 
marked “ margarine,” and punishes infraction of the law 
bya fine of from 200 to 2,000 kroners (about $54 to $540). 
The enactment was forced by the agricultural element of 
the country, despite the opposition by the bogus-butter 
people. 

—Thirty million logs are said to be ready to be floated 
down the Connecticut river. They will be sawed at the 
foot of Mount Tom. 

—The explored coal beds of Ireland, according to the 
latest bluebook, contain about 209,000,000 tons of workable 
coal, chiefly anthracite. 

—The total ice cut on the Penobscot river the past win- 
ter is estimated at 169,000 tons. This is said to be a much 
larger amount than has been harvested on the river in any 
previous season. The companies had about 26,000 of oldice 
on hand, so that the total amount now in the houses is 
195,000 tons. 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, has presented to the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society the stereotype plates of the Madison 
State papers), which for forty years or more have been in 
his possession. The plates have been offered to Congress 


for $6,000, and if the offer is accepted the money will be de-. 


voted by the Society to the erection of a fire-proof hall. 

—A tornado did much damage in Helena, Arkansas, on 
the evening of the 29th ult. Many buildings were blown 
down and capsized, and the walls of the large buildings de- 
stroyed by the recent fire were leveled. The County Court 
House was unroofed, and glass doors and windows were 
smashed in all directions. The course of the tornado was 
from west to east, and west of the hills which act as a bar- 
tier to Helena it was more violent than in the city. All 
the houses in its path were leveled and the roads were 
blocked by falling trees. 

—The winter storms at Chicago have made great en- 
croachments on portions of the lake front. A telegram 

from Chicago says: “One very remarkable and startling 


fact is disclosed in connection with the encroachment of 
the lake on Lincoln Park, and that is, that the whole sur- 
face of the lake is gradually rising at the rate of about four 
inches per year. The record shows that the surface of the 
water is now two and a half feet higher than it was seven 
years ago. Portions of the Lake Shore driveway, where 
are located some of the costliest residences in the city 
have been washed almost completely away.” 


—On the 31st ult., a cyclone swept across a portion of 
Bullock county, Alabama. A colored church, in which 
funeral services were being held, was blown down, and 
four persons were killed and ten badly injured. 


—In New York, Dr. Cyrus Edson has begun a crusade 
against such “ French” peas as are colored with copper to 
give them a fresh, green look. 

—A striking illustration of the value of the camera to 
astronomy is furnished by the recent discovery of a nebula 
near the star Maia in the Pleiades. Until photographed 
at the Paris observatory, this nebula had never been seen 
with the best glasses, although it has since been detected 
with the great telescope of the Pulkova observatory. The 
Emperor of Brazil now announces his determination to co- 
operate, at the Rio de Janeiro observatory, in the general 
project of photographing the entire heavens already begun 
at Paris with such unexpected success.—Ezchange. 

—Linda R. Richards, late superintendent of the train- 
ing school for nurses of the Boston City Hospital, is going 
to Japan for five years, to establish and conduct a similar 
institution in Tokio. 

—The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals has petitioned the legislature of Massachu- 
setts to enact a law making it the duty of all teachers of 
public schools in this Commonwealth to instruct their pu- 
pils, in such manner as the school committees of the re- 
spective cities and towns shall determine, in regard to the 
importance of protecting our insect-eating birds and their 
nests, and to treat the lower animals kindly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


TuE Secretary of the Treasury, Daniel Manning, who 
is suffering from an apoplectic stroke, is reported as doing 
well and in a fair way to recover. 

THE labor riots in Belgium, due to the very low wages 
paid in that country, subsided last week, and order was re- 
stored in the disturbed localities. 

SENATOR GORMAN, of Maryland, has introduced in the 
Senate a concurrent resolution for the appointment of a se- 
lect joint committee of both Houses of Congress to consider 
the subject of a celebration in Washington in 1889 of the 
centennial anniversary of the formation of the United 
States Government, and the celebration in 1892 of the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America. A similar reso- 
lution was introduced by B. Butterworth, of Ohio, in the 
House. — 

A BILL passed by the House of Representatives on the 
5th inst., to construct a building for the Congressional li- 
brary, appropriates $550,000 for the purchase of a site east 
of and facing the Capitol, and $500,000 to begin the con- 
struction of the building. This measure has been before 
Congress for the past fifteen years, during which period it 
has been passed several times by the Senate, but always 
heretofore failed in the House. According to the plans 
adopted for the library, the building will be 400 by 350 feet, 
and will cost, exclusive of the site, about $3,000,000. It 
will be constructed of stone, brick, iron, and glass, and be 
thoroughly fire-proof. No doubts are entertained about 


the passage of the bill by the Senate. 











































































Tue deaths in this city last week numbered 460, which 
was 31 more than during the present week, and 41 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
main causes were: Apoplexy, 7; Bright’s disease, 11; con- 
gestion of lungs, 9; consumption of lungs, 79; croup, 9; 
diphtheria, 11 ; inflammation of bronchi, 15; inflammation 
of lungs, 60; old age, 7; paralysis, 7. Of the total number 
of deaths 114 were of infants under one year. 

A THREATENED strike of conductors and drivers on the 
passenger railways of this city, was avoided last week by 
concessions from the companies, by which they require not 
more than twelve hours as a day’s work, and pay $2 for it. 


THE railroad strike in the southwest has not been satis- 
factorily adjusted, and a part of the men are not at work. 


There is still danger of an extensive and serious disturb- | 


ance. 


NOTICES. 


*,.*A special meeting of the stockholders of Swarthmore 
College will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth | 
and Race Streets, on Fourth day, Fourth month 14th, at 3 | 


o’clock, to approve of sale and confirm title to real estate, 

and transact such other business as may be presented. 
Gro. W. HANcocK, 
FANNIE WILLETTS, } Clerks. 


*,*A meeting of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of Temperance and Intox- 
icating Beverages, will be held in Philadelphia, at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 17th, 1886, at 1 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race Street Par- 
lor, on the same day, at ma A. 7 . 

AMES H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, | Clerks. 





*,* The Friends’ Circle of Baltimore having expressed a 
willingness to extend itslabors into other fields in order 
that others may be alike benefited, is willing to give such 
aid in organizing Friends’ Circles as it is capable of, when 
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requested. Further information in regard 


Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





*,* At Westbury Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held g 


rthei J thereto can be / 
had by addressing its Corresponding Secretary, 20) Fulton 


New York, First month 28th, 1886, it was concluded 

hereafter this Quarterly Meeting shall be held on the 
Seventh-day preceding the last First-day in the months in 
which it is now held; th® meeting of Ministers and Elders 
to be held on the day preceding, the Women’s Meeting con. 


curring therein. 
Taken from the minutes, 


Wa. H. WILLETs, Clerk, 





*,.* Concord First-day School Union will be held at Dar. 
by, Pa., on Seventh day, Fourth month 10th, 10 A. 4. A 


cordial invitation is extended. 


Tuomas B. Brown, - 


CLARA 





B. MILuEr. 


*,* The next meeting of Salem First-day School Union 
will be held at Mickleton on Seventh day, Fourth mo, 10, 


RICHMAN COLEs, 


LvELLA WapprxerTon, | Clerks. 





*,.* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 


meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 


8. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com, 





*,* Circular meetings for Fourth month. 


18. Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A. M. 





*,* First day School Unions for Fourth month. 


10. Salem at Mickleton, N. J. 
17. Abington, Pa. 
24. Bucks, Pa. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at By- 


berry, on Seventh day, the 17th inst., 
Friends from a distance will take the 8.30 


at 10 o'clock, 
train for Corn- 


well’s from Broad and Market, or 8.30 train from Ninth 


and Green for Somerton. 


J. Q. ATKINSON 
ANNA Moore, } Clerks, 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 





WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
New York TrRisune, ($1.50.) ‘ . ‘ $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . > . ‘ | 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . . . . . 525 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) ‘ ‘ » ‘ - 6.00 
HaRpeEr’s BAzarR, ($4.) . ‘ , ‘ , , 6.00 
Harper’s YOUNG PEopLgE, ($2.) . , ; . 
LiTTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8.) . . ‘ ‘ - 10.00 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . . . : : ; 5.00 
Country GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 2 A 4 4.75 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . ‘ . é ' 5.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . . > ‘ 4.7 
CuicaGo InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) 6 . -- 8.40 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($250) . . . . $4.50 


—— 





MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4). . . 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4). 

THE STUDENT, ($1). . : s 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). . 

St. NrcHouas, ($3). . ; : ‘ 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3). - . 4 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50). . c is 
ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25).: 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). 





PRICE FOR Bors. 
‘ 3.25 
$6.25 
° 5.75 
. 6.00 
3.30 
6.75 
6.75 
5.2 
6.75 
5.00 
3.75 
4.25 
4.25 
3.40 


3,60 


nn ____ —_____ 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 


tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up‘for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now w’‘sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 


\\ 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

#.* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 
al Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
yenient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the 8. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 


#,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
anv JOURNAL, should be addressed fo it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 


addressed there. 


#,® Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hay- 
ing forwarded the subscription at once. 


*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 


*,*Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNaL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late asthe morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 
follows : 

Single subscription, . 
Club of 8, each, . ° ; 
Club of 20,each,. . . ° 


*,* We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as we have only a very few copies of 
the issues previous to that date, returned to us by the kindness 
of subscribers. 


*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MIILINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 


D. APPLETON & CoMPANY’s 
New School and College Text- Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 


JoHN A. M: Passmore. 
Pottsville, Pa. 


JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. gDaily, except Sunday. 


“New York and Chicago Limited’”’ of Pullman Pal- 

ace Cars ee i eee aha ae 

Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 

Chicago and Cincinnati Express 

Western Express - fe : 

Pacific Express West 

Harrisburg Express . 

a Express ‘ ° 

Watkins Express ‘ ‘ _ . ° e 7 

Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 

Kane Express . > . . é : ° 

Lock Haven Express . : ; : * 

Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 

Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
= Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 

rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


*11.20 a.m. 
*11.50 a.m. 
- 8.50 p.m. 
- *10.05 p.m. 
*11.20 p.m. 
*4,30 a.m. 
.40 a.m. 
211.50 a.m. 
11.20 p.m. 
7.40 &.m. 
30 a.m. 


a.m. 
Harrisburgand YorkExpress. . . . . . op p.m. 
Mail Train . ‘ ° : ’ é ‘ ‘ . ° 
Saeeane hoommatation ‘ 5 
7. 
1 
@. 


00 a.m. 
.15 p.m. 
.40 a.m. 
50 a.m. 
.40 p.m. 


York and Hanover Express. . ‘ : : s 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express } . $4.80, 
Columbia and York Express . . ° ° ‘: 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.85, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

, 6, 6.35, 3, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.60), 
. 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and ng Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

— except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40; 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
‘= 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 &.m. 
Del eee Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and §.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


week-days. 
eights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 


For Island 
Pleasant Mondays and aumers. 
Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.80, 10.80 a.m., 
aa 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD 8T. STATION. 

For Baltimore and ed en 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9. 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited ress), oe and 5.42 ited 
ee, aa 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and p.m. 

On day, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 618 p.m. For 
me = 1d 1295, 7.90 and 12.05 (Limited Express, 

‘or Richmond, , 7.20 an noon 
12.35 p=) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown... . 
Federal Street, 


No. 324 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


10.25 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
- General Manager. 
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-S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, ee __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. ' 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827 888, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In. 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


| NATURAL HISTORY LECTURES. | F. CH AS. EICHEL, 

















I. Course of twenty lectures on Plants, $200 and expenses. | 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
II. Course of twenty lectures on Animals, $200 “ | 
III. General course of twenty lectures, $200 » BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 
IV. Course of three lectures on the Maples, Se 
Beeches and Oaks ofour forests, - - $45 A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
Vv. Special lectures subject to negotiation. CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
The above lectures are fully illustrated, and are accompanied SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


by original charts of Classificdtion, Paleontology and Geology. 


Academy of Poo ange a re am Philadelphia. CA R PET I N GS. 








MOQUETTES, Finest Grade, - - -$L6 
LKINSON & ALSOP. BODY BRUSSELS,” - ee. 
112 South 4th St. Philadelphia. INGHAIN CARPETS. Best, oe ae 
Kansas Farm Loans, 7 per cent., both Principal and Interest Tuomas C. LIPPINCOTT, 1307 MARKET STREET, 
guaranteed by the Equitable Mortgage Co. (Opp. Wanamaker’s, bel. Public Buildings.) 


Denver City Mortgages, 8 per cent., négotiated by Biddle Reeves. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, and list of A M OS H. ILLB ORN d: Co., 


mortgages now on hand. 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 





(Patented) 

POWDERED AND PERFUMED. PaRLoR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- —_ 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For J ss 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- No. 1027 Market Street, P hiladelphia. 


ing trees, etc., etc. 


eae “a REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 





Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively | 








Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or BY THREE FRIENDS. 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 8507S. BY Malt 40 crs. 
Philadelphia. For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. 














